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His letters to Ward, Holmes, and others during his stay in Ger- 
many and afterwards show that though he might he studying physi- 
ology or psychology, his deepest interest lay in freedom and neces- 
sity, mind and body. His study of the specific sciences, so far as 
it was not dictated by occupational motives, seems to have been 
largely a matter of philosophic method. " I feel somehow, now," 
he wrote when twenty -four, " as if I had no right to one opinion on 
any subject, no right to open my mouth before others until I 
know some one thing as thoroughly as it can be known, no matter 
how insignificant it may be. After that I shall perhaps be able 
to think on general subjects." When offered the instructorship 
in anatomy, he wrote in his diary : ' ' Philosophical activity as a 
"business is not normal for most men, and not for me. ... To make 
the form of all possible thought the prevailing matter of one's 
thought breeds hypochondria. Of course my deepest interest will, 
as ever, lie with the most general problems." " Religion is the 
great interest in my life," he wrote in 1897, and his letter to Mil- 
ler in 1910 even goes to the length of saying, "I'm sorry you stick 
so much to my psychological phase, which I care little for now, 
and never cared much. This epistemological and metaphysical 
phase seems to me more original and more important." 

It would be rash to say for which phase later generations will 
be more thankful, but I hazard the guess that the more scientific 
aspects will necessarily be affected more by advance in the subject. 
And this or that particular of his speculations in philosophy will 
likewise have to stand the test of logical criticism. But in its func- 
tion as guide of life philosophy makes appeal to other tests as 
well. It must lure or challenge or quicken. It must, in James's 
favorite phrase, be a live hypothesis. Only the future can say 
how the future will value James by this criterion, but it seems not 
fanciful to think that the vivid personality of the man, which ra- 
diates in the Letters, will add to the vitality of the philosophy. It 
will kindle in many the passion to have a philosopher's vision — 
whether that vision is precisely the vision which James himself 
saw is not the most important thing. He would himself care little 
for the letter if he could have the spirit — honest, open-minded, sen- 
sitive, earnest, and brave. James H. Tufts. 

Columbia University. 

Experimental Studies in Recall and Recognition. Edith Mulhall 
Achilles. New York: Archives of Psychology. 1920. Pp. 
v + 80. 
Dr. Achilles has made an intensive experimental study of recall 

and recognition, using a variety of materials, such as words, sylla- 
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bles, proverbs, geometrical forms, and the like, with, approximately 
100 adults and 600 school children as subjects. As in earlier in- 
vestigations, it is found that in general the number of items recog- 
nized after an exposure of the material surpasses the number re- 
called. No definite formulation of the relation between Recall and 
Recognition was possible, since the relation of the two functions 
varied noticeably with the materials and subjects. The study pre- 
sents results which bear interestingly upon recent theories of the 
constitution of mental functions. It was found that the coefficients 
of correlations between Recognition and Recall were positive but 
generally low. Furthermore, the correlations between Recall for 
different types of material were low, averaging around 0.10, with 
rather large probable errors. The correlations for Recognition of 
different materials are similarly low and positive. These results 
conform to recent theories that mental behavior depends upon a 
large number of relatively specific capacities rather than upon a 
few very general capacities. 

"Women and girls were, in general, found to be slightly superior 
to men and boys, both in Recall and Recognition. Both functions 
seem to increase rather uniformly with age and with school grades. 
The younger pupils in the grade usually surpass the older. The 
tests were found to be of no important diagnostic significance in the 
case of a variety of insane patients. An analysis of the Recogni- 
tion process is made in a final chapter showing in general that a sub- 
ject is more often correct when judging that a thing has not been 
seen, than in judging that a thing has been seen before. 

Arthur I. Gates. 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. Carveth Read. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1920. Pp. vi + 350. 
In the words of the author this work " explains in its first part 
an hypothesis that the human race has descended from some ape- 
like stock by a series of changes which began and, until recently, 
were maintained by the practise of hunting in pack for animal 
food, instead of being content with the fruits and other nutritious 
products of the tropical forest" (Preface, p. v). No valid evi- 
dence in support of this speculation is adduced. Familiar refer- 
ences to " Lycopithecus " fail to establish the existence of a wolf- 
type of man. 

The assumption that human society originated in a hunting- 
pack does not lead to new discoveries in regard to the cause of be- 
lief, the nature of magic, animism, totemism, etc. These familiar 



